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Introduction 



of empirical attention from students ^utilizing 'the techn^t 
research. It' is viewed as, one of the five "crises" of ppl 



PoNl^tical participation may *be the key concept of the decade for politi- 
cal sci-entiats It^ is cur-rently being investigated in a^yriad of contexts 
•^d from numerous methodological perspectives>. It is re<^jg^ng a great deal 

.of syrvey 
political development, 
and hence- is central to the^ theoretical ^concerns of studentr*1>t. developing 
as well as developeli cbuntries.^ It has been viewed as -a possible source of 
decay, ^ 4s a pathway to political !8fcwletige and sophisrication , ^ as a cure 
for elitism, 5 and as the, organizing prinoipie of the society of the future. 6 
An interest in participation today, therefore, would* seem to need no particu- 
lar justification. . ' ^ ' 

A great deal of rese^ch on participation has focused on conventional, 
institutionali^d participation; unconventional faynns haye tended to be 
ignored. The 'crossYiatiohal study from which the presjent data derive^ was * 
designed to inv^stigaCte both unconventional and conventional forms of par- 
ti-«ipation* Our purpose in^this paper is to extend the study of thfe impac 
,of organisational membership on politics beyond conventional forms of ^ 
participation and, in a tentative *and preliminary fashion, examine the 
relationship between memberships and unt:on\rentioi\al part^ipation as we l^aye 
operat'^ional^zed it,. We will also examine the relationships between organiza- 
tional memberships and sevei:;||^ politically important measures of attitude. 

The^study of which this ^investigation forms a part has been carried 
out in eight countries — the United States, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
W^st Germany,' Austria, Finland, SwitzeVland, *and Italy — ^and' several volumes 

, are picojected that will report the^results in comparative perspective,^ 
Up^l the joint volumes are published, investigator? may report individually 

/only qn the datase»t> .that fhey themselves l^ave generated. Hence, this 

^^paper is limited to data from the United States. 

The crossnational project is a i^uly collaborative undertaking.* The 
group reached decisions in a series of fourteen meetings beginning in 1971 ^ 
at which we delineated the theoi?e^cal foous, ideritified basic concepts, 
decided upon 6peration»l measures M|r these cpQcepts, ^d worked out 
sampling procedures*. Extensive pilot work was carrijed out; tjie finals ^ * 
questionnaire pretested; ^nd the fieldwork was executed in late 1973 and 1974 
in the. first fiVe c.ountries. Fieldwotk in Finland, Switzerland, and Italy 
\^ completed- in 1975. The American study itself went into the field in 
the summer of 1974, ' * . . 



The first volume reporting, the* crossnaiional |7ork is now substantially* 
completed; it deals with, political actiop in Its various forms. Its focus 
is heavily sociopsycho logical, dealing ih particular with such individual 
level attributes as ideology, values, personal satisfaction and depriva-? ^ 
tion, and '?politl^cal satisfaction and deprivation. The second volume Vill ^ 
build the first, adding explicit attention to system-*level variables .such 
as dimensions of ^cleavage and patterns' of mobilization. Other voliomes 
will deal with special topics. The present paper reports" on exploratory • 
work carried out in the United States on involvement in organizations — oue 
important . aspect of- mobilization — ^and some of its political ^consequences 
It Is an initiaj. look at the data and should ^e viewed as a. report on work 
in progress. Later analyses will refine the findings reported here for the 
United States and will extend them to other countries. . * * 



Some Theoretical Concerns . ^ ^ 

From the beginijing, we have been concerned with change — not in the pre- 
cise meaning of diachronic studies measuring different points in time^ 
but rather in the sense of tapping emerging patterns that may differ in 
significant wa^s fiyom, those existing in the past. ^ We viewed the prol^lSt . t 
activities dt the late 1^60s as possible harbingers of the forms of 
political action of the future. We realize that^rotests are a very old form 
of' politifal ^engagement that have waxed ana waned without ever being, totally 
discarded even in the most tranquil polities. But' the sources of protest 
and the types of individuals involved ih. them seem to have alt^ed in recent' 
yeai:s . We wish to understand haw the characteristics and motivations of 
persons engaging in various forms of political action 'today diffex and how | 
t^ese might relaj;^ to changes in society. ' " X *- 

In the p^st much protest .activity was associated with the. claims of new., 
groups agaj.nist established, elites; First, the middle class f Ought- , the ^ 
old elites then worker^ pushed claims against the middle class. Religious, 
ethnic, linguistic, and other minorities have traditionally" been willing, to 
engage in unconventiotla^l forms of political ^adtiDnl Declining groups ' ' 

sudh as farmers or ^shopkeepers have also "been .wilmng to utilize protest \ 
techniques, demonstrating that it is not inevitab/y a left-wing prfectide. 
What seemed new in the 1960s was that unconv^nLifonal forms of political action 
were epibraced by groups that were traditionaHy closest to the established . 
ordeir^— the educated* and affluent young. Those''who seemingly had the most 
to gain from the exist iftg ortfler were'oftien its most vigorous critics, while " 
the disadvantaged or at least the less affluent, lower uiidcPLe-class anci 
working-class ^^^:-e^ were Jdef endejts of the status quo. It is not our inten- 
tion in this 'p§per to review the extended disdussions publisheci elsewhere.^ , 
We will mention here ^only the gene^ral outlines of 'three convergent theoretical 
perspectives -that have influenced the design of'^he larger study, as theSe 
'fragments of .theory explain- the choice of age/ educati^jii^ an4^ left-right self- " 
placement ^ principal* variables in our analyses ij<t unconventional participatidti. 

The literature qn postin^u^ttial society sug|ges1?s that education ^d \ 
knowledge will be the* patjhways t6 status in the/f utilre.^ The changing com- 
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position of the labor force, especially the shift from the secondary to the 
tertiary sectors'i-of the econpmy, will increase the centrality *o€, education. 

'•Rxrthermore, theoretical knowledge will be of particular importance, and 

this , rather than more narrow technical training, is the primary focus ©f the 
'elite universities that were at the forefront of the student protest in/the 
\^0s. David Apter has hypothesised that the locus of the pushefor social 
and political innovations will shift from the "have nots" to th*Yltaves'' , 

^ to segments of a radical^&ed* educated bourgeoisie . These structural / ^ 
changes in the economy thus should leacT to changes in the social/bases of 
different /forms of political action. Furthermore, as the disaffected are 
better educated, there should also be a change in attitudes toward the . ' 
poliMcai system, with those individual? ^d groups 'toward the perif^ry 

. of society' no more lAely fo be di^aii^ected thaii those near the center. ' ' . 

Somewhat different in emphasis but similar In conclusion are the im- 
plications of the concept of a hierarchy of needs, which is associated with 
the work of Abraham Maslow.^^ The Ma's\ow thesis posits that h,uman needs 
fotin a' hierarchy, with security needs, as for Shelter and food, dominating ^ 
the lower levels. Next ^ come higher order needs, as for esteem and belong- 
'ing. Finally, self-actualizatioti^or self-realization, which refer t^the 
^development of one's potential, form the highest order of needs. These 
needs are fixed early in life, so that *an individual is driven by what is 
lacking in childhood. Only need for self-act^ualization is not formed J . 

by these deprivations, hence only those with -secuxe -formative y^ars will be 
. motivated by higher "^order needs. This perspective would, like the post- 
industrial-society literature, lead us to expect the affluent to be con- , > 
cemed with self-actualization; and, given the increase in affluence and 
education during the pa^t generation^ we would expect the^young to be ^ ' 

especially motivated ^y higher order needs. Older and less affluent indi- 
viduals would be much more concerned with* security and other .Igwer order ^ . • 
needs. The empirical evidence for and against the existence of a need 
hierarchy is niixed.^^ ^^t, whether its existence is ultimately confirmed 
or 'not. It suggests that the affluent andfeducated .young are of particular . 
importance for the understanding of changes in the dynamics of political 
action and attitude formation. * . . ^ . 

The third -theoretical s#tand that has influenced our design is the line 
of thinking associated with the concept of relative deprivation. This con- 
cept' has 'been thoroughly' explored elsewhere, especially in the work of 
Ted Gurr^-^^ Several studies have demonstrated that the relationship 
tween "meastires of objectivie deprivation and politics is not very strong. 
/ It is obvious that many factors o^'a cul-tural and contextual nature intervene, ^ 
hence- perceptions and expectations 'are more important than obj^tive condi- 
tions. If this is the case, then the expectations of the affluent ycning, and 
conse^quently "their levels of felt deprivation, could differ vastly^ from what 
would b^ predicted from their objective conditions. Ahd the actual levels 
of deppivatibn ^Of the disadvantaged likewise would not be as important as 
' the gap between their etjcpectations and levels of achievement. We are not, 
. in this paper, interested in deprivation, hence we will spend nb time oti 

the complexity of the concept and the ways in which it can be conceptualized. l-> 
What seems most important- is that people tend through time to come to terms 
. with •the realities of their situation so that deprivation, no matter how 
• cenceptualized, is not widely perceived. Numerous studies have shown that 
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satisfaction is remarkably constant across socioeconpaiic categories.-'-^ ^ - 

Consequently, from thia perspective at should not be surprising that 
those who •for 'various reasons^ have- not yet made peace with their situation 
should, be* especially >rone to* protest activity and feelings of di3satisfac- 

.' f\ These hzheoretical interests have led us to focus on unconventionalsk as ' 
weljL^as cinventi^onal* political action, and have also suggested a special 
conjcern^with age and education as determinants of political, attitudes and 
act/ion. Our interest in organizational involvemerft., on the ^other hand, stems 
fJRm our corfcerh with the impact of ^>ect§ of mobilization on politics. 

) la our first drossnational analyses we largely concentrated on socio- 
psychological variables. At this time the way in 'which people ^re tied 
inta the political system becomes the focus, and^ this 'paper concentrates 
on a single important aspect of mobilisation — involvement in organizations. 

i» 

Literature that jjfocuments the coritributiftn of ^Organizational involve - 
mentr-to conventional participation is cited below. To our knowledge, the 
relationship of organizational involvement wit^ unconventional participa- 
tion has not^been directly examined, so there is little to ^uide us when we 
turn in this .direction. The "participatory democracy literature, however,* 
suggests that people who are active organizations have more positive^ 
views toward the political system. Indeed, participation is widely viewed 
«as ap ant^bite for feelings of alienation and inefficacy. And' little in the 
literature of participation .would lead nis to expect peqpl^ with h^.gh in- 
volv^ent in the organizational irifrastryftture of society to 'be involved 
deeply in unconventional activities, which, by their very nature, would seem 
to attract the marginal rather than the- integrated. - * \ ^ 

' • - ■ ^ *. 

.The relevance of the participatory democracy literature, however* is 
dubious. The nature of .the participation involved is n^ch different from 
that experienced in ^e organizations examined here and, \o a large extent, 
its,.utility for the real world of politics is. untested. It is better to 
approach the data without p^reconceptions : 'the ex^orat^bn in 'the^-pages 
Xh£^t 'follow of the relationship between organizational in'^olvemen^ and t||H^ 
l€^s 'investigated arenas of politics is. tentative'. ^ 



» OrRatnizational Involvement in. Amerj 

^ * . Measurement and Dimensions 
♦ * c ' TTL, 



The method used tp obtain information about organ^fajtiori^l invcilve- 
ment reflects th^ interests and rt&^ds of .the crossnational research oiWer- 
taking of which 'this datasdt is^ a part* Respondents were shoiim a last of 
organizations and asked to indicate to which tjiey belonged. If any. For 
eachN^dicated organization they were ^sked their level of activity — ^ • 
very. active, fairly active, or 'not at all active. Some organizational 
categories were country specific^ such'^s those of refugees from the^east 
in 'Germany, b^t the btoad struct;ure of organizations is -s.imilar in all the 
countries We studied. ' , / ^ : . 



the distribution of memberships and levels of activity are shown ' ^ 
irt Table 1, Church memUgrship, claimed. by 48%^ is by f ar -the most common • .\ 
variety;^^ political parties dre the next most^nuyierous category with 16? of 

Table 1 here ' * . \ < " 

^the . population. Trade-union m^]>ership' is claimed by only 13%.^ It is sur- 
prising > that' party Jmenibership, whicil in a formal sens-e is less. widespread- . * 
in the U. S. than in Europe, shoCiid be "'secoiid only, to church membership 
in number of respondents claiming it. We Iqoke^ at several background and 
political involvement characteristic^ of the^e party members and found that 
they were as a group highly involved in conventional aspects of -politic^ 
activity. * Party membership is closely associated with conventional partici- 
pation. For this re^Dn, as well as som.e lack of clarity in the meaning 
of, party membership m the U. S., we will not include iferty nneml^ership in the 
summary measures used in the following analyses . ' 

' Three summary variables were' constructed from the brg^ffizational J 
memberjships informationT One simply psummarizes total memberships. Another' 
reflects le^/gl of .activity for 'those with , at least "One membership: it con- 
sists Of the^mean level of activity of the respondent In the organizations 
^o which 'h6 or she belongs^ An index o| organizational activism was created 
by weighting level of activity by numb^er erf organizations,. 'Vitl^ the 
results expressed by four" levels of activism — none, low, medium, an4, high. 

Table 2 sh9ws the organizational involvement of respotidends.with break- 
downs by sex,' education, race,, and a^el Table— 3 * ' - 

_ T^ble i here * • ' ' ' « 

^ * ' ' ' ^ . * - ' ^ 

shows the mean level oTB activity in organizations^ with the same breakdowns. 

Finally, Table 4 shows the same " ? 



Le\3 h 
1^ for 



Table\ 3 here ^^ ^ 



breaktiown^ for the sumn^a.ty index of organizbtional activism., , 
Table 4 here v. ' • * 

Numerous studies have demonstrated the ^eavily middle-class nature of 
yoiuntary association membership, at least in the United States. These • 
, findings ai^e, in general, replicated in our study. Cla6s and education^ar^ 
clpsely related; because of the' theoretical importance of education, we will 
concentrate on Xhat measuife.* Higher educational* levels are over-represented 
in organizations and among activists. Table 3 presents these finds. ^ In the 

/ ' . ' . ' ' 
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Table 1' 



Org^izational Involvement* 





Type of organization 


Members 


Not 

. active 


Fairly 
active 


Very 
.active 




• 


• 1 

Church or religious orgauization 


48 


x-'lO • 


20 


# 

18. • 




* 


Polit?icar party , 


16 


* 7, . 


7 


2 






Trade union 


13.' 


5 


- 6. 








Social group 


12 


1 


6 


.5 ' 






Fraternal lodge- • ' . . 


,ll' 


4 


^ 5 


2 


"f 




Professional associatjspn 

Athletic club oi team . ^ | 


11 


3 • 


6 
4 


• . 2' 

• * 




* 


SpfeciaUjit^res^hobby group 

• 


10 ' 


■ 1 


5 


4 




4 


Veterans organization f 


7 


3 


3 


1 






Civic group • . J 




1 


3 


3 






Cha^table-soqial- welfare organization 


^ 6 . ~ 


1 


• 3 


2 » 




4 


Neighborhood association 


^ 5 


1 

» 


- 3' 


1 


« 


t 


Business association * 


"5 


• 1 


^" 3 


1 ^ 




0 


Youth club 


3 


_b 


. 1 


• 

2 




\ > 


Farm ^organizajtion ' 


' 3 


r 


1 


_b 







Cooperative society 

Other political club ' | ' ' 


. 2 
■- 2 . • 


•— b 
, .1 


1 
1. 


1 






Racial Or ethnic association 


1 


— b 


.1 








Otlf^r organizations * 


8^ 


2 


2 


4 


• 

















All percents are of total samp\e. 
'^Fewer than 5^ cases. 
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Table 2 



Total Organizatidtl^l Membership Claimed '(iij •%) ^ * ^ 



' • 4 or 

•None > 1 • 2 * 3 • more 



Total S^pXe , -26 ^0 - 21 12 12 

Sex: . / " * ♦ • * 

Men - • ' ' '23 25 23 ' 15" • 14** 

Women - , , ' 28 33 19 10*. • 9- 



Educat Ion : 



' 7 



Age: 



Less than Higl\ School 36, .37 ^ 17 7 ^ 3 

Mgh School . '26 v 33 23 ,9 . 9 

. Some College • v • 15 18 21 ' 22 23 

• / ■»-■».<> 

Race: ^ », ' ' ' 

Whit^ ' ■ 26, -29 - il , 12 * . '12 

. Blacl|: - ... 23 41 . 5P6 12 7 



Les^'<than 3Q 32 31" 17 . * 14 ' 6 

3(H-[ ' ^ ■■ 23 • • 29 • • - 22 12 • 14 

Total N J . ^40 503 349 ' 211 192 
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Table 3 



Activity Levi^l 
'Wo in each level) 



9 






Meaium 


Meaium 


1 




None • 


Low 


Low 


nign 


High 


/ ^ ^ Total Sample ' 


25 ^ 


19 


. 25 


14 . 


18« 
•» 


« Sex: 










t 


Men 

Women ^ ^ 


- 22 J 
27 

t 


24 
15 


25.' * 


15 
13 


14 
21 














Education: • » 

Less than HigVC, School* 




17 


22 


V 

1 

r 

• .7 ■ 


" 19 


' High School 


25 


i6r 


28 




19 


^ Some Cbllege 


14 


23 


25 


r 22 ■■ 

J 


16. 

% 


Race*: . 




> 




B 


{ 

* 


- White * • 


25 


2o 


25 


14 


17 


Black 




9 


27 . 


12 


.29 


^ ^ge: ' ' - 


• 








1 


less than 30 




15 


. 26 


11 ' 


16 


30+ . 


22 ..^ 




24 


15 

* 




V Total N = ^ ^ 


41^ 

* 


317 


■ ;■(.■ 

419 


'229 

■ —1 ■ 1^ 


303 

• 




t 






it 












• 




« 


♦ 

• 


« 




• 


* 

4 


• 










* 4 
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. TabljB 4 



Organiza^tionalVAttivism jfndex 
(% in eackj.evel) 



' 9 



None ^ LW Medium ' High 



Tot^l Sample * 25 - 26 22 27 



Sexr 



Men . . > ^ 22 * 26 23 

Womto ' r ' ^ ' 27 - , 26 * 21 



Education: " * 

- . Less than^High School 
nign bcnool - ^ » 
Some! College . - 

1 

Race: 

. • • h' 


36 

»25 - 

'14 . 


30 

27 V 
20- 


. 20 
24 
23', 


14 
24 

, ^ 43 


White 

Black ' * ^ ' ^ 


25 

^ '23 


26- 
26 


23 


27 
28 












Age: 

Lesis than 30 

3(>f , • 


32 
22 


26' 
26 • 


20. 
•23 


t , 

22 

■ ^ 2*9 


♦ 


4B 


« 

436 


^69 


45.0 
































• 


\ 


\ 


t 


1 . 

1 
























t 









Table 5 . 



.feducatlbn'*'a%l^lrf&oiv.ement. * Percent Wi'th Mdre Than " ' 
/ 12 Years of Education at That Level of Activity 





Orgapizaition ' 


0 * « 




r — 


Level of -activity' 


— -r\ 




- • 






' Low 


» > ^ 

' Medium ^ 




« 


Fraternal lodge ♦ ^ - 






* * 35 


, 51 %1 . ■ • * 




Business association 




1 


. Oil 


67 . - • 


.76 • ' "■ 




•professional^ association . 
Farm organization 






83 ( 
67 


• 84- ' 


36- < • ■ 




Church or rell^J^s organization 




» 

37 


39 * ■ 


34 




Neightforhood association 




• 


6^ 


,5*6 






Social group ; ' 




• 


40 


.. 59 ♦ ; 


■57, • ' 




Athletic club oij team 
* 






20 




44 


■% 


Cooperative society ^ 






62 


55*. . 






^Political party 


A- 




50 - 


'64 


5$ . 


Other 'pqliti^j^club ' >- • 








'"54 


54 * 




Charitable-social welfare 
«* ♦ 




lion 


i 46 


57 


66 '* 




Veteran's organization 






*. 35 




.38 




Civic grojip • * * . 








'68 






Specfklized interest/iiObby group *. 


7 


6'4 


*. - .'64' ' ' 


-53 




Racial or ethnic association 




.> 50 


• * 75 


80 , . 




Ymith- * 




• • 




56 




A. 


Trade unions 






22* 


■ . ■■24j .- . 


24 . *• "r 




Other org.ariizatibns . 

* 


f 

■ ^ 




52 


■ . '33 ■ 






^ewer tlian 5. cases. 


* 4 








•< 



> 



12 



^ 1^ # ^ 



^total Sample 34 percent possess at least some coiLlege. (^ee Table 5). 

. ' table 5 here \ * • * * < " ' 



Peoplfe under -thlTtfy are not— as hea'\{ily involved' in organizations as ^those 



^thirty and over, but the differences in overall -levels are not great. 
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Youth, , however, is somewhat concentrated in yguth and sportv organizations. 
Men are slightly more lifcdly thaA women to join anJ tol^|tth|fl|e.. FinaJ-ly-, 
the differences between Bla^cks and Whites afe differenced, 
betwedn the^ two ^rojips in education and'bth^r^^^aTtablSs^e Eeken. into 
acco'unt,. tHSU, participation rates of" Blacks are in fact higher than those 
of Whites. * • ' 

* ' With the exception of the findings troncemXng BIftCiks, our research is 
thus in line^with p re viou§\ f Ind ings • abt>u^ 'Organizational involvement.^ ^ 
Slight, differences in p^flfation^izations make preJilse comparisons difficult ' 
to acft£eve; but in generdl, there are^ no surprises* ^^^§[v^> the better ' • ' 
educated, and the not-so-yourig are higher^ in number of membersljips -^arid in 
activdsm than*>tfieir* complementary sets. A3 ;^pur concern 'ia not'Vith the 
investigation- of ofganizatipnal inyolvfemcsnts^but. with political conBequencesf|^^ 
'we turn now to conventional participation. 




Organizational Involvement and Conventional Participation 

Most \^iting about political participation has emphasized institution- 
alised activities' such |is. voting, ^ disc?ussing* politics, ^nd donating money 
for campaigns. The relati<niship betwee^irJfcMsl type of political activity, 
which we label convent ipnal participation, and' Involvement in organization^ 
does- r\ot receive great attention.- An exception is the previously mentioned 
BartitipatiAn in America of < Verba and Nie.-^^ "Their analysis documented 

^'sev^eral findings* concerning thQ»*'imp^ct of organi-zafionai involvement on ^ , 
partioip^atipn. The relationship w^ft genuine and not tt> oth^r social 
ch^racrteri^tics, though it was weakened by ^ correct iAflptor social character- . 

• istics.., L^vels of* activity in thV organ illation are'also impcArtanife'^^ 
"The ^ individual who is a passiyfe- 'member in on^ or mofe organiza^^^r^ is ' 
more likely to ^be active in political than the individual who belongs to no 
such association". \lhey also found that exposure to political dis- 
cu^siolks and 'community/ activities *within .the organization ^nireased its* 
politi^d. impact. 23 ^ven 'activity in nonpolitic€^l organizations ^ad an ' * 
impact^^ , political vF^^rticipat ion* • ' • 

'Our results support the^e findings insofar >as we can reconstnact them^ 
with our data. Our measure bf conventionai participation differs from theirs 
in details but taps rOyg'Kly similar aspects of political action. ' The Verba-^ 
Nie sumjuary participatiom index, also*^referrfed to as the standard 'part^ipa- 
tion scale, is constructed from a factor analysis of ^the four factor seKes. 
th^t dej^ined the' four modes of participation. ^5 Our conv^nt-ional participa- 
tion index is composed of elements from three of ►the fotir moHes: we omit 
voting becauae it does not vary greatly within 'several* of the couiftriies in 
cJur crossna'tiOnal study. The construction of our .conventional participa- 
tioi\ v^ariable Is expla^e^^li^n greater detkil in the forthcoming , volume. 



It is. clear that organizational involvement is a principal coni;ributo r 
^ conventional pajrtieipation. Because of" our interest in tHte relative 
, iipact of youth and education \)e haveyzfwsen to evaluate the impact' of 
organizaticois along with these -two variables. We know tliat people who see-, 
th^gelv^s as being '6n the 16ft in politics are n^p re TIk'eiy to /engage in 
unconventional politics than those on the right — at least in the United 
States ^at the present time. For this reason vte control for general' political, 
tendency in our analysis of conventional parti:Gip4tion in order to show how 
'its impact difftrs between the two forms of.' participation. We performed, a 
. Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) pf conventional participation with 
these faur variables as <)redictors. As Tati^- 6^ demonstrates', total 



Table 6 here 



, orgtoizatioi>al activity, is a^better predictor of conventional participation 
/than the other three; *A11 make an imp^ort^nt contribution. Given £he error' 
.inherent in survey data, an explained variance of 22%" is not unimpressive. 
The importance of organizational activism rather than ^ere membership has 
been widely noted, so" we performed- an MCA analysis of ■ conventional partici- 
"pation with the two compone^its *of the index as p'tedictoirs . We find tijat 
b^th total memberships and level, of -activity contribute ^o convetltlonal 
parbi^ation, and at Jthe same level of strength. The Ftor total membership 
Is .28^i5[d for level 'of. activity is •27. These* two together explain. - 
14 percent of the variance in conventional part'icipatiorl. "This finding/ 
merits fu/ther consideration not possible in this paper/- It is clear that* 
both memberships* and activism contribute* t6 conventional participation ^ ^ 

' ' ' " • ^ ^ \ ^ ^ ' _ • 

Organizations and Unconventional Participatioa 



> ' ' • , . • 

Up to this point in the discuss^ion our findings axe in line with previous 
work. They now bepome less 'readily predictable, and one reasQn is simply the 
absence of previous research to guide us. ^ ' 

^. Much has been^ written about *unconventio»^ forms of ^litical partici- 
^pation. The unrest gf the Lat^ 1960s'' led jt^T a gre« interest in protest ' ' 
behavior, its origins., and consequences. The findings of these studies 
are still in the process of being integrated into the literature on political 
participation. It a slow process, because protest behavior is rare and 
sporadic among mass publics, which make .it difficult to study in a 'systematic 
fashion. Moreover, most empirical work on participation did not consider 
unconventional forms of participation at all: only institutionalized, 
"normal", forms were included. Milbrath, in his influenti>il synthesis of 
knowledge^bout participation, si)ecif ically excluded protest behavior. 
And so do Verba and Nie in Participation in America ;- only » in The Netherlands 
in their crossnational work .did the Vetba-Ni^, et al. research group include ' 
quest»k)ns about unconventional fgrms of fiehiavior, and there they, found that 
^protest behavior formed aniDther mode pf political act;Lon?7 xhe eightmation ' 
study of which the data utilized here are a part was designed to investi- 
gate unconventional as well a? conventional p^articipation,' 3nd it is to the 
measurement oPnrhe Iformer that we n6w turti. 
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' . .Table 6 

Model of Conventional Participatioiv 



0 Organizational activi§m index 
Education 



.27 - , 



.20 



Age 



V 

Lefr^right self ^acement 



Variance explained' (adjusted R ) = .22 



.18 

J.4 



RJC 



Actual involvement in uncon^Fentional political a ctToirts- limited^ Lt 

is not difficult to see whf tMg is so., The very nature of unconventional 

activity uiakes It costily for many people to become involved, 'it require? , 
that one act contrary to general horms^ and that t^o is of tert difficult for 
people to dp unless they are part of a subculture that supports them in 
this activity. Involvement* in "unconventional activities is also constrained* 
by.tjie context of action,|^y t^he vastly differing enyiror&^nts within which 
people, find- themselves, The impact of the setting can be controlled for 
in the research cie^sign, but in the present study we have opted for national 
samples and hav^* not attempted' to ;Lhstitute cotitrol^ for differing environ- 
ments. . ' ' * > . ' r ' » 

, We have me'^sured pro^ffest potential* rather tnan ' actual' involvement in 
, protest activities. This decfi-siou flows from t-be above reasons, and 
especially from oar recognition that invalvement^is heavily dependent on 
opportunity. Our, scale of prosiest potential Vas 'decided ifpon after Exten- 
sive devel(^menta]^worJ^^n several countries, -It provides a single score 
for each respondenV'that>ays-, ift effect, I 'would go this far and no farther 
in engaging in an increasingly difficult set of protest behaviors. Thfese 
behaviors ran^J^#froirf signing petitiOrvs to engaging in boycotts, occupying 
buildings, taking part in unofficial , strikes, damaging property^ and fighting 
with othe*r demons trat9rs\ and police. There were originally ten of tl^ese 
items, and the respondent was asked about three dimensions of* each of them, , 
The first was whether he or she apprfive^ strongly', approved, .disapproved, br ' 
disap'jprt^e^^strortgly of, the act. - Respondents w^re then asked whether they 
consiclefed the act verv effective, s*omewhat/ ^f ectiv^, not very effective, 
or not At all effeiW-vife. The final' dimension concerned behavior — whether' the 
respondent ha4 done the ac\, 'would do it, might do it,' or would never do 
it. Out composite i;idex is heavily ^weighted by thd approval dimension. 
T^e items_coiv^rnin^ protest -meet the requirements of Guttman scales. Seven 
/terns w^^utilized for the final Version of the scale, and-jln the United 
/staffes piey ranged in difficulty as in Jable 7.28 
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The theoretical literature on which-iour work on unconventional political 
behavior i^ based led^us to diverse and somet-imes conflicting expectations 
•concerning the impact pf ctrganJdsAtional involvement/ One ikf^qf thought 
is* that protest .activity , is a political tactic of thos,e without noi^'flidl^ 
regularized f©rms of access^for political action. Organizational involvement 
should be expected to reduce the need for unconventional action, as those 
with extea^ve ties to c^ganizations would have ready access to goiit-ixsal 
decisicm makers. I^hivs line of thinking suggests, a strong negative raajafion-^ 
ship beVween\ organizational involvement and protest pdtent^alN In/addjition, 
extenswe orga^iizational ties should ^reduce ^feelings, of estrangement ^nd lack 
of trust; organizational, ^tivists s^Hould feel^closer to the^ political ' ' 
syst^. Another' set. of 'Ibcpec^tipns- 4»eriv£ from viewing arganizat ionfe as 
vehicles of i^obilization, in wfjdTch case Organizational activists could be K 
expected' to possess the personal and poLitical resources essential^to 
unconventional' as well as convent ional ^nctivities, and hence wbuld be heavily 
represented among thQse high on p/otest jpotipntial. Still another view is 
that the 'nature the orgahizatioiijjjtgfelf wou^d make a substantial jjifference 
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That is 9 $oine organizations have a conservatizing impact while others 
radicalize their members. . - 



The most important finding that We have to report is that organizational: 
involvement is simply ^aot strongly relatecl to protest potential when simple 
controls are applied (see Table 8). Our. simple four^ predictijr model fits 

Table 8 here ^ ^ ' 

protest potential even/^etter than conventional participation, but the 
relative contribution of the va^'iables t^0|^the explanation differ^. Age is 
the most important^ followed by education and left-right self .placement , 
which are roughly equal, in expl^anatouy power. The contribution of organiza- 
tional actiyism is modest when controls for the other three variables are 
institirted. Protest potential does increase modestly with organizational 
activism, and in a'monotonic fashion, from a meap score of 3.37 among t)iose 
with no memberships to 3.38 among those low, 3.48 among those. in the 

ale gro'tq), and 3.^3 among the most , active. But this impact is overshadowed 
hat »of the other variabj.es. ^ - - ' 

It remains possfble that the impact of organizational involvement 
. varies from organization to 6rganization and thus ,the inclusion of so many 
- different ones leads to a canceling of effects. T^ble 9 shows' the nany 
levels of protest l>otential of the various categories of activism for each 
type of organization. It is clear that membership in most organizations is 

Table ^9 hSr 



not 'strongly related to increased protest -potential, and organizational 
actUviSm' is in fact a'ssociated with decreased protest potential,-^ In almost 
air case«, tlje most active- category has a loWer mean protest potential score 
thati at lea?st one of the lesser levels ofi- activism. There are only two 
exceptions, and they follow expected trends: athletic and youth categories 
e^ifiibit the highest levels of protest potential among the most active members. 
This fits nea'tly into our explanatioh of-- why the relationship between 
o^rgahiwtrlonal involvement and protest potential is riot stronger (aiid 
negative) wl^en multi-viriant analysi's techniques affe employed. 

.^hletic and youth Qategories are dominated by young people, and it is 
the high protest potential of individuals with these characteristics that 
is iraport^Rit , ra'ther than the fact of organizational involvement. Age §nd 
education are more > important than organizati^al involvement as predictors, 
and wheu left-right self-placement is included littl>e variance is explained 
by organizational inVolvement.y Unlike the case with convent ion^ 
^participation, -when the Impact qf *t^ese other three,. predictors is 
part ialled* out ,. organizatJ^onal involvement makes very little difference. 
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Model of Protest Rotential ^ ' 
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Variance explained (adjusted' R ) = .24* 
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Level of Organiwtional "Activism apd Protest Potential^ 

4 * * » 



Non- / 
members 



level of activism 
Low Medium High 



Church or religious organization 
Political party *' • ■ ' 
Trade union 
Social ^ciub 
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Professional association' 
^^^^^^^thletic club^ o'r team ' ^ 
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Charitable-sociai welfare yor^anizatioh , 
Neighborhood association 
. Business association* * * ' 

Youth-clvib . 
Fam organization / ' " * 

Cooperative ^society - \ ' ^ 
Other political club • • 

Racial or ethnic association* ** 
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(Figure is mean protest potential score.* ' 



Fewer than 5 cases. 




OVganlzation^l Invelvem^nt jnd Perceptions of Poiltics 

* ' In this final section we briefly introduce two measares tliat jrelate • 
to respojadents' perceptions of the polutlc^al system. They are a. political 
dissatisfaction iftd^ex (PDI) and a ttust in government index. We then * » ♦ 
. ekamine Vhe relationship betweep these measures and organizational ^ ' 
^^InvolVement i wltji a continued concern with the mediating impact' of age, \ 
educationi and left-bright, self location-. • " , ] 

• ' • . 

As mentioned briefly pr6v4oilslV> the^socletal integration represented - - 
by organizational ties could b^ expected , to reduce the. feelings' of ' 
alienation Tand dissatisfaction. The generkL liter^tore on participatory 
democracy, in particular, emphasizes the betTeficial effects that should be 
«|^pected to flow from widespread participation. Without entering directly *' - '\ • ' 
into the debjite ^er the relev^oe of cotamonplkce- variables »sxich as ' 
organization^.memberships and*. acitlvism for the participation hypothesis,* 
we preseat findings that should' no-t encourage optlmdLsm concerning the 
' attitudinal conse^ences of organizational involvement.. * 

Our. PDl' measure is coj^^ruftted from a battery of ^ufestioris tapping 
threev dimensions of pubUc policy in ten issue a^reas. The areas are as 
. follows: • ; . \ • ' ^ >• * 

'Looking after old pedpie 
• Guaranteeing equal rights for/men and women j 

Seeing to It that everyone, i^ho wants a job can have one , . • ' 

^]Proyiding good education * , - * - * > 

Providing good sj^ic^l cate \ I 

Providingr adequate housing v ' ^ * 

Fighting pollution ' - ' * ' ' - , 

, Guaranteeing neighborhoods safe from crime^ ' , 
; * Providing equal rights for racial minorities 

Trying -to ^en out differences In vealth , ♦ • , • 

The dlinension^ investigated were the importance of the issue- to the > 
respondent; the responsibility of the government - for dealing with the issue, 
and the satisfaction of.'^the respondj^ntf \5ith governmental .performance in that 

=^ atea.^ A measure of politicaf dll*rtisfaction. was constructed for each issue: 
people scored high on dissatisfaction if they were dissatisfied vi.th the 
»govemmei^t's performance on ^.he issue ±f_ it ,wajs viewed as a responsibility 

. of government and '±f^ it w^s considered to bakery important to the ' • * * ' 
i;espondent. * Low dissatisfaction scores represQtited either satisfaction, 
Xaok of ^responsibility assigned to govBrnment, .or lack of importance of 
the issoe to the respondent. Each dimension involved four response categorie's, 
hence intermediate- levels on th^ index reflect moderate responses to the ' ' » " 

individual quest ions. Jhe PDI measure' is th^ mean score for the respot^ent ^ 
/across all ten is^e areas. ' * ' . ' / 

The trust in government measure is derived ^rom two items ^from the 
SRC-CPS battery: ^ . ' - ^ 

Generally igpfeaking, would you say that this, cbuntry is run . ' . 
^by a-^ew big interests looking out 'for themseJLves or that it ^ / 
• is run for the benefit of all- the people? ' . r 
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How much do' you trust ^>the g^Vernmpnt 'in Wastiljigton to do ^ / 
what i« right? Do yoii* trust it just about always, most' of the. * ' 
time, only some* of the time, or almost, neven? ^ * * / 




Our analysis strategy is, to utilize the. MCA^prOgram in prder to * 
evalua-te tW contribution to PDI and trust of organizational involvement ,\ 
^ compared with age, education, ancl left-right self placement. The organiza- 
tional involvement variable is the. sumnfiary Indc 

The contrJ^butidn ,of the index of organizational activity to political 
^dissatisfaction is quite modeSt. ^ Table 10 shows the contribution of the- 
fout variables. It. s#ems that organizational involvement does not^ 

Table 10 here . 

contriBute*^ grea^tly to the Satisfaction of members with the outputs of the 
^ political system. .'^ >^ 

• ~ • ' * ' '* • 

' . The :power x>f this set o£ variables for explaining ievels of political 
trust is likewise" unimpressive, though-^orgairization^ activity is no longer — 
by a small margin— ^the weakest of the predictors (see Table 11). It is 
^^lear that, whatever^ tjie causes of political dissatisfaction and*distrust , 

c ' ' Table IL here ^ * ' 

« , they are 'not 'greatly af fected by organijpational^nvolveme..5t_. f 

V — ' \ / • . • • - ' . 

,« . ^ ' . ^ Concluslpns ^ ' ; * 

" , ' This paper has, reviewed the relationship between organizational 

• involvement and several aspects of polltlcjs. The sti;«mg contribution * 
of organizational involvement to conventional political participation, which 
has'' been note^ in many studies, is reconfirmed. The relationship holds 
-even^'whfeh controls fdr age, education, and 'left-right, self placement are 
' iriStiti/ted* It was expected that organizational involvement would depress 

t protest potential, and this was shown to be the case... However whesti the 
^- same set^ of , controls are employed, the relatlbn^hiolafgely yaniehesj^ for 
organizational activist^ ^tend ,to possess th^d^o graphic and political S 
characteristics of the monbers of the.^popul^Hpi who are loy on protest. 
^ The relationships between .organizational "^InvcRvement , on the one hand, aild * > 
, political dissatisfaction and distrust, on the other, ,are quite weak. 
•Indeed, the* variables that were strong predictors of conventional and - . 

unconventional participation explain little of the variance in clj«^atisfactlon 
and distruist. ' . ^ . , 

X ^ ' ' ' 4 ' 

^ The received wisdom concerning the 'Importance of organizational in- 

volvement for conventional participation 1^ supported by the data. But , the 
, presumed Impapt of ^organizational inVolVemerit on reducing protest, dissat^id- 
f action, and distrust, is not confirmed fnN these analyses. * , - 
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Table 10 



^Model of l^litical Dissatisfaction 



Left-Right Self Placement 
Age 

Education 



.14 



.09' 



Organlzat lonal Act Ivlty . Index . 



Variance explained (adjusted R ) = .04 



.08 •* 
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Table 11 



Model of Political Trust 



1- 



> ^eft-Right Self Placenent 
. Agfe 



.11 



.03 



Organizational Activity Index 



.08 



Education 



.06, ^ 



^ Variance explained .( ad jus fcexi RJ =o.02 
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